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THE HOMES OF AMERICA. 



SOME PENNSYLVANIA HOUSES. 




HE charms of Mauch Chunk, a place felicitous in 
every thing but name, have not been sufficiently 
elaborated in the descriptions of America pic- 
turesque. At least, the toil-worn citizen of 
New York is not often aware that within six 
hours' easy railway-travel of his own door there 
lies the most romantic, wild, original combina- 
tion of mountain, forest, glen, and river, that can be seen on this 
side of Switzerland. In fact, if Mauch Chunk had a snow-moun- 
tain, the resemblance to the scenery 
of the Black Lutschine and the valley 
of the Lauterbrunnen would be very 
striking. The absence of a snow-moun- 
tain is, however, a very important omis- 
sion, as it is the most beautiful and daz- 
zling peculiarity of Switzerland — a thing 
not to be believed in until the eye sees 
it — the miracle of Nature, the visit of 
the proud Winter-king to the courts of 
the gay and gentle Summer. 

But, as our stern ice-and-snow mon- 
arch refuses to remain when the ardent 
summer sun begins to shoot clown his 
tremendous arrows upon the American 
valleys, we must give up the charm of 
a snow-mountain, and look at Mauch 
Chunk as it is. There is an immeasu- 
rable, unbroken forest to the north and 
south, of pine, hemlock, ash, maple, 
chestnut, and oak, which looks as if the 
bear, that godfather of Mauch Chunk 
(Bear Mountain), might step out yet, 
as he did not fifty years ago, and give 
a hug — not altogether affectionate — to 
the surprised settler. Nature seems 
here to have had her lap full of moun- 
tains, and to have thrown them in re- 
gardless of appearances, order, or quan- 
tity ; it is an heterogeneous medley, 
a saturnalia of wood-covered hills. 
Through them runs the sparkling, dash- 
ing, dark Lehigh River, most spirited 

of streams, not at all checked by the fact that it is the hardest- 
worked river in the world. The thousand Undines that hide under 
its ash-coloured and coal-stained waters jump up in white raiment 
and beautify the rocks, the waterfalls, the dams, and the rifts, which 
abound. So subservient has this river been made to the gigantic 
industries of coal and iron that it is dammed every few miles, and 
the long, silent, fair reaches above these dams remind one of Ham- 
erton's picture of the ' Unknown River ' as the willows sweep the 
banks, and are mirrored in its placid surface. Then the scene 
changes, and the impetuous water finds its own varied and rapid 
way by rocks and rifts, and throws itself with bold grace over each 
impertinent obstacle. Few railway-rides can be more charming 
than that from Easton to Mauch Chunk, along the banks of this 
river. The traveller on the New Jersey Central is treated to every 
variety of gentle river- view before the grand and sublime vista 
breaks upon him which is opened by the Lehigh Gap. Then 
come valley, mountain, and glen, until the unrivalled gorge at 
Mauch Chunk reveals itself, as a sudden turn round a modest ele- 
vation of 700 feet brings the railway-carriage to this hemmed-in, 
romantic, and beautiful spot. 

The limitless coal-trade of the Lehigh Valley sends down 
through this gorge long, serpent-like trains of coal-cars, which 
travel, like the emblem of eternity, forever. No sooner has one 
black, sinuous snake disappeared, than another takes his place ; 
they crawl, not noiselessly but perpetually, these trains of black 
diamonds ; and then on other tracks come dashing the heavy 



freights of human beings — such a conglomerate of railway-tracks 
— such a whizzing of engines, was never heard ; it is the one 
drawback on the pleasure of the scenery. That line of Moore — 

u The trail of the serpent is over them all 11 — 

as a thousand engines go hissing up the valley, sings itself to the 
ear. 

But, after the visitor has deposited his luggage at the comfortable 




Residenci 



Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk. 



Mansion House, and looked up at the tow- 
ering mountains and the everlasting fo- 
rests, and down at the sparkling river, and 
wondered at the untiring labour of these 
Titans, who have dug out the iron and 
have brought out 5,000,000 tons of coal 
in one year, almost all of which passes 

through Mauch Chunk on cars and coal-boats, he begins to in- 
quire : " Whose brain held the motive-power to set all these giants 
in motion ? Who caused these iron roads to penetrate these rocky 
bluffs through such formidable obstructions, through these solid 
and interminable beds of limestone ? Who has moved these inert 
masses, and who has made this singular gorge, where Nature has 
defended her solitudes and her hidden treasures by such elabo- 
rate defences, such sullen and frowning fortresses, to yield up its 
key to his ( Open sesame,' and conquered her very rocks and rivers 
as his slaves? " 

Every fine view and every prominent building, the mines, and 
the waterfalls, and the railway, and the factories, will answer these 
questions. The inhabitants, from highest to lowest, will reply with 
this name, " The Hon. Asa Packer is our first citizen." 

Upper Mauch Chunk, Lower Mauch Chunk, and East Mauch 
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Chunk, echo the name of the poor boy who, born here to low 
estate, has by his own energy and genius made himself a million- 
naire ; contributed to the wealth of his neighbourhood thousands of 
millions by creating these industries ; and now, sitting on his broad 
veranda, under his own vine and fig-tree, can look down on a 
Swiss-like view, and see the miracles which his own hand has 
wrought. 

They have been grateful to him at Mauch Chunk, and have 
given his name to their best view. He has that highest testimony 

"the testimony of the rocks," while Packer's Point and Pack- 

erton, the busy railway-towns two miles from Mauch Chunk, both 
immortalise him as President of the Lehigh Valley road, the route 
of which commands more picturesque points than any railway we 
remember, unless it be that over the Brenner Pass. He is, of 
course, entitled to these honours. Near Packerton lies the large 
park of the Lehigh Valley Railway, which contains 75 acres. 
Brook-trout, wild deer, elk, and antelope, abound. Just beyond 
are the famous Lafayette Lentz fish-ponds, where the most suc- 



cessful and encouraging efforts at the propagation of trout are 
being made, with every prospect of further success. 

But Mr. Packer's fame does not stop here. Not content with 
conquering Nature, he now begins to conquer a greater obstacle in 
the way of progress — ignorance. At Bethlehem, the famous settle- 
ment of the Moravians or United Brethren, who for more than a 
century have retained their peculiar principles and exclusiveness, 
Judge Packer has founded the "Lehigh University," with an en- 
dowment of $500,000. Here he gives, or purposes to give, a libe- 
ral and polytechnic education to such young men as choose to 
accept it. Tuition is free, and the expenses of a student need 
• not be over $250 a year. The Lehigh University does not 
ignore the classics, but more especially devotes itself to engi- 
neering, chemistry, metallurgy, architecture, and construction. 
Situated in the midst of these mighty works, the student can see, 
as he studies, how science will enable him to lay his hand on all the 
powers of the earth and air, how the gnomes and the pixies, and 
the dryads and the hamadryads, shall be his ministers ; how he 




" Lochiel" residence of the Hon. Simon Cameron, Harrisburg. 



shall hold in his hand Aladdin's lamp (if he consents to learn cer- 
tain mystical formulas), and he will come to read his Greek my- 
thology as but a poetical rendering, a pleasing allegory, of the 
powers which will all be his. Vulcan and Hercules shall do his 
bidding, and the gods whom he will invoke shall be called Electri- 
city, Steam, Gravitation, the old heathen forces — under modern 
names. 

It is worth travelling many miles to see the house of a man who 
has done all this ; it is a tribute to the morally sublime ; and indeed 
it is a beautiful house, owing much to its unparalleled situation. 
It is a Swiss outlook in every way. The intruding, crowding 
mountains have left very little space for the level ground required 
by an extensive house. But this has been excavated from the side- 
hill. A man who had tunnelled a limestone rock by days' work 
was not to be stopped by so slight an impediment as a house-plot. 
. The result is a most picturesque effect. Trees and shrubs, and 
rare growths, flowers in great variety, fountains, statues, crowd up 
in lovely confusion, as one stands on the vine-hung veranda look- 



ing down. Here the pine and the palm cease to sigh for each 
other, as in Heine's poem, for American enterprise has brought the 
separated lovers together. Orange-blossoms and the Olia fra- 
grans scent the air, cactus spreads its splay feet over the rock- 
work (which recalls " Isola Bella," the home of the Borromeos, on 
an island of Lake Maggiore) ; and the view from the veranda, 
embracing as it does the enterprising villages at its feet, of the 
three Mattch Chunks, with the frowning and bold precipices be- 
tween, recalls vividly one of the most remarkable towns in Europe 
—Freiburg in Switzerland, the home. of the great organ. Directly 
under Mr. Packer's. grounds rises the Gothic spire of an Episcopal 
church. We might almost have thrown a silver, bullet at the bell, 
like the huntsman in the German legend, so near did it seem ; but 
it would hardly have awakened the tones of the great organ. 
Mauch Chunk must yield to Europe in that particular. 

A more sombre note was sounded, a more gloomy chord was 
touched, as we looked from this delightful spot down on the gra- 
nite fortress, which serves as a prison. 
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For Mauch Chunk, like other mining towns, has had a dangerous 
and deadly population. Here, as we write in this delicious June 
weather, lie six men awaiting the near day of their execution. How 
differently are they passing the miserable hours to us so laden with 
perfume, with beauty, with the charms of unrivalled view, with 
that sense of freedom which high 
mountains invariably inspire, with 
that range which brings to us the 
power of the bird's wing ! To 
them four walls shut in the hori- 
zon, and the ghastly vision of a 
gallows is their only outlook. They 
are the murderers— the " Molly 
Maguire " men — a gang as myste- 
rious as the Vehmgericht of the 
Middle Ages, as silent and as 
deadly, killing the objects of their 
spite at midnight, and by curious 
and dark methods ; but tracked 
by eternal justice, and the fatal 
and certain unconquerable law, 
they are doomed, and now they 
wait, by help of priest and book, 
as best they may, for a decision 
which is, let us hope, more merci- 
ful than man's, and may God have 
mercy on their souls ! 

Such are the varied emotions 
which assail us as we stand on the 
broad veranda of this comfortable 
and elegant house. 

It is built of brick, is painted 
of a light cream-colour (like the 
pretty Caen stone), with brown- 
stone copings. It is in the mod- 
ern Italian villa style, very exten- 
sive and commodious, the proper 
outcropping of a life of industry 
and success. 

Judge Packer can offer to his 
guests a unique entertainment in 

taking them up the Switchback, a wonderful triumph of engi- 
neering over gravitation, a railway up a mountain originally in- 
tended for the transportation of coal, now devoted to the purposes 
of the picturesque. Dragged up by stationary engines of 120 
horse-power into the clouds sounds dangerous ; but so deftly are 
these cogs and wheels and bands of iron arranged that an acci- 
dent is impossible. Once up this elevation of 900 feet, it is easy 
enough to come down. The " facilis descensus Averni " was 
never more poetically rendered. But who can give the taste of 
that atmosphere ? One is tempted to talk of celestial champagne 
poured out of Hebe's own goblets, did not the homelier simile 
of Artemus Ward command a readier attention. Speaking of the 
air of Colorado, he says, " The air is fresh out here, but I expect 
this is the factory where they make it." There must be a factory 
of that kind near the top of the Switchback. The splendid sweep 
of view; the vast, illimitable forests; the goodly company of the 
clouds ; the admission for a moment into Nature's cathedral ; a rise 
above an ordinary level ; a feeling of pity and perhaps contempt 
for the poor cits who know not of this thing ; the odour of balsamic 
firs and wild flowers ; an occasional visit from a beautiful insect 
unknown to the vallies, which would delight Baron Osten-Sacken 
and other entomologists ; the winding descent of eighteen miles, 
which gives one the superb sensation of flying ; and a visit to Sum- 
mit, the curious mining-town at the top of the mountain — these 
are among the charms of the railway-journey up and down Mount 
Pisgah, at Mauch Chunk. This visit to Summit Hill is important 
historically, as here, in 1791, was the coal discovered by Philip 
Ginther, a hunter. The legends do not say that he pulled up a 
shrub to assist himself in his ascent, and found the treasures of 
the Indies at its root, as of the silver-mines of Peru ; but he struck 
the rock of an enormous wealth when he unveiled the anthracite. 
Here we look down on " Panther Creek Valley," the very heart of 
the coal-region. To transport the coal of these great mines at 
the top of this mountain to the plains below was the Switchback 



originally built ; but now a tunnel, cut down through the moun- 
tain, furnishes an outlet for the coal, and the Switchback is at 
present used simply for pleasure-excursions. 

Summit Hill, full of rough miners, looks as if it might have been 
the home of the " Molly Maguires ; " here they committed their 




Residence of Mr. J. Pratt McKean, 



dreadful murders, and yet it has the refining influences of a weekly 
newspaper and four millinery shops, a singular combination of 
the warlike motto of " Beauty and Booty." There is a miners' 
savings-bank, which looks well, but the town is a desolate, ugly 
spot. 

And here is the famous " burning mine," which took fire in 
1832, and has been burning ever since. It has formed a crater 
resembling a volcano. Who knows but it may be the beginning 
of the end, and that this fire lighted at Mauch Chunk may yet 
burn up the world ? It is a dismal-looking place, with its sullen, 
implacable smoke, and reminds the looker-on of an envious and 
an evil temper, which injures nobody else so much as itself. 

Nothing could be a greater contrast to Mauch Chunk than the 
comfortable, prosperous, handsome town of Harrisburg, capital of 
the great coal State, where they burn the coal which Mauch Chunk 
sends them. Here lives the " Czar of Pennsylvania politics," as his 
admirers like to call him, the Hon. Simon Cameron. He names his 
place " Lochiel," after the warlike chieftain of the clan Cameron, It 
is amusing to pause in the modern and prosperous city, and reflect 
on the martial, magnanimous, and gentle Lochiel, whose romantic 
and unfortunate career, great personal prowess, and loyalty, have 
so endeared his memory to the Highlanders. He foresaw the evil 
consequences of the fatal enterprise of 1745 ; he foresaw the hope- 
lessness of the cause, but his sensibility to a point of honour over- 
ruled his wisdom. He could not brook the reproaches of Prince 
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Charles, but yielded to that Stuart voice, whose music was that of 
the syren, and always lured men to their ruin. Hence Culloden 
was lost, and Lochiel lay "with his back to the field and his feet 
to the foe ! " giving the world a much-quoted poem, and one of 
those pictures of gallant self-devotion which the world loves. 

His distinguished descendant or cousin has not had occasion to 
quote the opening lines of Campbell's stirring lyric — 

" Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array" — 

for, when the honourable senator, ex-minister to Russia, and ex- 
Secretary of War, has met his foes, he has generally ousted them. 

" Lochiel " is a broad, commodious, handsome house of the 
American style of architecture, for this sort of house is so common 
in our prosperous towns that it must be considered as our typical 
mansion, the one best fitted to guard us against our fierce heats 
and sudden and severe cold. The house is surrounded by veran- 
das, which are hung with vines ; it is shaded by large trees, is sub- 
stantial and roomy, and looks hospitable as if it invited the coming 
guest. The sketch does it justice, and adds also a very good por- 
trait of the venerable politician himself. 

From the capital of Pennsylvania to her great city is an easy 
journey, thanks to the offices of her two obedient servants, iron 
and coal. One gets an impression of power, of wealth, of bien 
etre, as the engine devours the distance, which is very agreeable. 



How laboriously did the old Dutchmen, in their high-backed Penn- 
sylvania waggons, travel this very journey ; and yet one would like 
to stop as they did at the wayside inn in olden times, partake of 
the abundant fare, or, better still, be an occasional guest at those 
delightful country-places which then as now dotted the landscape. 
The proudest boast of Philadelphia has ever been that she offers 
to the poorest man and to the working-man the most comfortable 
of homes ; but the visitor who treads the green velvet lawn and 
sees the fine Tudor-Gothic granite and brown-stone villa of J. Pratt 
McKean, Esq., of Germantown, will not doubt that she extends 
the same hospitality to her millionnaires. This elegant place is ap- 
proached by a long and finished avenue of large trees including 
limes, maples, and elms. It has a broad, beautiful sweep of lawn 
planted with beds of geraniums and roses ; its sweet solitudes are 
broken by the plashing of fountains, its remote and ample borders 
are defined by hedges. The house is in perfect architectural har- 
mony, a noble and thoroughly refined structure, with vines of 
English ivy breaking the grey colour into patches of green. It 
would be difficult to praise it too much, and it is only fair to say 
that it is one of the superb places of this country, an almost per- 
fect summer residence. Within the house are extensive, handsome 
rooms, filled with excellent copies of famous pictures, bronzes, 
marbles, mosaics from Venice, all the delightful accumulations of 
foreign travels — treasures which speak of a culture which knows 
how to use wealth, to illustrate and emphasise prosperity, of mental 
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' Norwood" Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 



acquirement which is greater than wealth. Some family portraits, 
telling of an honourable pre-Revolutionary ancestry, and bearing 
the sign manual of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, certain Copleys, perhaps, and an original "Washington," 
are among the art-treasures. 



A carved oaken staircase dignifies the hall, which is broad and 
baronial ; also a carved oaken fireplace, with its pile of logs, and its 
high andirons, suggest that on a cold clay the pretty picture and 
attraction of a wood-fire can be added to this noble room. For a 
hall should be a room— the room of rooms. The wide doors, oppo- 
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site each other, when both thrown open, give lovely glimpses of 
the grounds ; and from the house, beautifully-kept gravel-walks 
take the visitor to the greenhouses, which are ample, and filled with 
rare exotics— grapes, peaches, nectarines, and figs. There seems 
to be no end to the luxuries of this place ; each turn in the walk 
suggests new possibilities. Horace should have described it with 
his sense of the luxury and refinement, which may accompany a 
country-life, and his appreciation of the elegance of the villas of 
Mecaenas. 

"Norwood," at Chestnut Hill, the property of Mrs. Charles 
Taylor, leased each summer to different guests, is a tasteful stone 
cottage with wooden verandas. The charm of this place is its 
unrivalled view, stretching out towards the Schuylkill. It is like 
Richmond Hill, intervale and woodland, river and country-places, 
coyly hiding behind the trees. 

This charming suburb of Philadelphia swarms with pretty 



places, and in leafy June it would be impossible to find a nicer 
combination of green roses, flowering shrubs, well-kept lawns, on ' 
which are pretty groups playing "croquet" or "lawn- tennis," and 
sheltered bow-windows vine-clad — 

u Where perhaps some Beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

A. J. Cassatt, Esq., Vice-President of the famous Pennsylvania 
Railway, owns a substantial and rather picturesque granite and 
brown-stone residence near Bryn Mawr, that Welsh suburb so well 
known to the thousands who tested its hospitality during the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Ample stables, pigeon-house, and kennels, tell 
of an English taste for horses, dogs, and country-life ; the grounds 
as yet are new and unimproved. It is in a very pretty country, 
near the Friends' College at Haverford, which new building of a 
decided Gothic style seems to indicate that the Broadbrims are 










Residence of Mr. A. J. Cassette Bryn Mawr. 



throwing off the tyranny of George Fox, and are becoming rather 
gay in their tastes. 

Mr. Cassatt's house is a modern Gothic stone villa, built of the 
light granite so common about Philadelphia, with brown-stone 
copings, a style which is getting to be a little monotonous around 
the Quaker City, but which is substantial and handsome. 

It would astonish the Indian chief " Ogontz " could he be called 
back from the happy hunting-grounds where he is chasing the 
deer, with — 

41 His faithful dog to bear him company" — 

could he see the vast pile which now bears his name. 

" Ogontz," Jay Cooke's deserted residence, one of the saddest 
monuments of interrupted prosperity in this our changeful coun- 
try, is so immense, that it beggars description. That any human 
being should be houseless when such a battlement against the 
elements stands empty, seems to be a loud comment on the unwis- 
dom with which we manage our social economy here below. For 
this vast pile, 175 feet long, as long as seven ordinary New York 



houses, has seventy-two rooms in it, not counting the servants' 
apartments or the offices. It is built of granite, with heavy dark 
wood doors, and the same dark finish to the windows. Hedges of 
arbour-vitas in perfect order, open the way and lead up through the 
grounds, which are of impressive extent, and might become beauti- 
ful by time, but which are not so now, nor do they possess any 
particularly picturesque views. The effect of this great house is 
inharmonious, heavy, and confusing, and although grand in its im- 
mensity, and with an air of thoroughness and sincerity in its work- 
manship, it cannot be said to be a happy effort of the architect. 

Perhaps so large a pile should be left to grow by the accretion 
of ages. Certainly there is a breadth about it which recalls the 
kind heart of its builder and former owner, who made his prospe- 
rity tributary to poor clergymen and scholars, and opened his doors 
both in Philadelphia and on the lake to those who needed fresh air 
and luxury. An elegant Italian wall with vases outlines the sweep 
beyond the main entrance, and the verandas run in immense extent 
to the rear, where the house folds its enormous wings around a 
conservatory. Looking from this conservatory down a long walk, 
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scarlet poppy to dare its frowning 
battlements ; it is undeniably in- 
teresting and curious, and if it 
does suggest the incongruity of 
a *' mailed warrior in sombre har- 
ness "at a modern rose-show, it 
should be forgiven for its lovely 
wild-laurel, its mixture of the 
quaint and the modern, and its 
very extensive and most beauti- 
ful view. 

In the pleasant little village 
of Kennett Square, in Chester 
County, some thirty-five miles 
from Philadelphia, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, poet, traveller, essayist, 
has a pleasing Italian villa, of 
hospitable size, with a fine tower 
that commands a charming view. 
Kennett Square was the birth- 
place of the poet. The Taylor 
homestead is about a mile from 
the Square itself. It stands back 
from the road, which runs north 
and south, and is approached by 
a private road, the entrance to 
which is guarded by a large, old- 
fashioned gate. This little road 
crosses two or three fields until 
it reaches the homestead, where 
it curves off to the barn and 
stops. The barns in Pennsylva- 
nia are much larger than the 
farmhouses which squat near 
them, and the weather-beaten 
old Taylor barn was no excep- 
tion to the rule. The homestead 
was doubtless cosy and comfort- 
able when it was new, but of late 
years it has gone to decay. 
There were Scotch firs in the tiny 



' Ogontz" recent Residence of Mr. Jay Cooke. 



through beds of roses and outlines of hedges, one 
sees a very good imitation ruin, copied probably 
from Dryburgh Abbey, where real vines float 
over imitation Gothic-window spaces. Over the 
conservatory is a sort of upper portico inclosed 
in wire trellis, which, if covered with vines, would 
be exquisite. This vast and splendid place has 
cost $2,000,000, and would require an expendi- 
ture of $60,000 a year to keep it in order. It is 
too handsome for a hospital or a college, too 
costly for a private purse : what will become of 
it? Such is "Ogontz," the most expensive pri- 
vate residence, perhaps, ever projected by an 
American citizen, unless Mr. Stewart's Fifth Av- 
enue residence is an exception. It cannot be com- 
mended as a work of perfect taste, although in- 
dubitably grand and impressive as a monument 
of the changeableness of American fortunes ; 
it certainly is the latter, sad and solitary beyond 
everything. 

Mr/ Russell Smith's stone house at Abington 
is a curious instance of importing Old World 
ideas. It is an anachronism. It is one of Guy 
of Warwick's towers, cut off at top and set down 
in the most peaceful of rural landscapes. It is a 
granite stronghold, and its servitor should be a 
man in armour. Windows pierced for bowmen, 
high in the walls, show that it could stand a 
siege, yet it rises from the sweetest of flower- 
gardens, with no more warlike assailant than a 

130 
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front-yard, and lindens, and a great old sycamore ; and there was a 
pretty garden, the walks of which were bordered with heavy rows 
of box. The situation is delightful. From the front of the house, 
looking southward, you see the village clustered about the Square, 
and here and there a scattered farmhouse nestling among its 
orchards. The landscape is not heavily wooded, as in New Eng- 
land. It is open, undulating, and lovely. It is rich in upland— 
the crown of all pastoral landscapes — and it declines softly into 
valleys and little bits of meadow-land. In this peaceful and happy 
scene, our delicate young farmer-boy grew up into a slim, tall 
y 0U th — drudging upon his father's farm, which demanded the 
labour of every capable hand — and reading when and what he 
could, with many a blind longing, and with many a wonderful 
dream ! 

One of his dreams was to come back to Kennett Square, after 



he had travelled and seen the world, and settle down there as a 
landed proprietor. It was a dream in which Scott had indulged, 
though not at so young an age, and it shaped itself magnificently 
at last into Abbotsford. It was a dream in which Dickens in- 
dulged, when he was a young man, and it shaped. itself more sensi- 
bly into Gad's Hill Place. It is a dream in which most writers are 
apt to indulge, and in which they are generally disappointed. Not 
so Bayard Taylor, who is living in his early dream to-day. It is a 
large and comfortable mansion, that stands close by the old home- 
stead of his boyhood. It is on the opposite side of the road, and 
the little drive that leads to it faces the old-fashioned gate already 
mentioned. The edge of the land along the road is filled with 
oaks, chestnuts, and tulip-trees. Beyond these, on a natural rise 
of the ground, is the house of Bayard Taylor, a solid brick struc- 
ture, whose corners are faced with stone. The main entrance, at 




Cedarcroft } Residence of Mr. Bayard Taylor. 



the end of the drive, is through a square tower at the eastern end 
of the building. Sloping from the terrace in front, which has a 
southern outlook, is "a stretch of lawn thickly dotted with cedars. 
An irregular hedgerow, of trees, vines, and underbrush, borders it 
on the right ; on the left is a grove of Virginia pines, and a group 
of oaks, chestnuts, and hickory-trees. A pond at the lower end of 
the lawn opens on a little vista of brook-willows. At the head of 
the lawn, to the west of the house, there is a group of immense 
chestnut-trees, decaying with age, and falling bough by bough. 
Beyond are clumps of trees, and valleys and rich meadows. The 
grounds are well laid out, and carefully cultivated. Rare grapes 
sun themselves to perfection in glass houses, while the commoner 
kinds flourish in the neighbouring vineyard. Pomegranates grow 
along the high, warm garden-wall ; strawberries ripen and redden 
around ; there is a peach-orchard, a pear-orchard — a tract for 



melons, and another for sweet-potatoes ; and, wherever they should 
be, there are ornamental shrubs and evergreens, Such is Cedar- 
croft. 

The land was purchased by Bayard Taylor while in Europe, and 
the foundation of the house laid by him after his return. It was 
commenced in 1859, and finished in i860. 

We have included in our group of Pennsylvania, houses a home 
that is not in the Keystone State, but which lies just beyond its 
border, in Delaware. Being the residence of our foremost artist in 
black-and-white, it seems a fit companion to that of a distinguished 
man of letters with which it is geographically a neighbour, although 
the unseen boundary of a State separates the two places. The house 
of Mr. F. O. C. Darley is a charming, old-fashioned, gable-roofed 
house, with a comfortable veranda, which overlooks the Delaware 
at Claymont, as it flows peacefully by. Touches of modern taste 
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have made the house pretty and artistic, and here the pencil which 
has so powerfully commemorated ' The Puritan Family surprised' 



at Prayer by the Indians,' and a thousand and one other American 
incidents — the pencil which illustrated " Margaret " (that now for-' 
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Residence of Mr. F. 0. C. Darky, Claymont. 



gotten American romance), which so deftly caught the peculiarities 
and striking points of our European trip, can now peacefully im- 
mortalise the passing fancies of his mind. Mr. Darley has been, 



in one sense, our American Hogarth ; " he sees the manners in 
the face," and has given many a type which no other artist has 
seized. 



STUDIO-LIFE IN NEW YORK. 




HERE is no other city in the world which presents 
aspects of Art-life quite corresponding to those 
existing in some of the localities in New York 
where quarters are chosen by the artists for their 
work. For instance, the Studio-Building in Tenth 
Street has no counterpart in Europe, where art- 
u ists are not assembled in this kind of community, 
but generally have their ateliers clotted here and there, and far 
more frequently than in this country set up the easel in an apart- 
ment of the family residence. Foreign studios are likewise quite 
commonly situated in the environs of the cities, and not almost in 
the heart of commercial life as with us. About this particular 
American building referred to, with its numerous studios, and with 
Art only admitted within its precincts, is an atmosphere felt at once 
to be toned by the real essence of artistic life. A stranger passing 
through the various corridors of the institution can scarcely fail to 
experience a certain solemn ideal sense, with some consciousness 



of the thoughts which have been borne up and down, and back 
and forth, until a mystical significance is impressed upon the place. 
One familiar with its noble issues of genius from time to time 
can realise something of the thronging ideas that have had life here 
for a score of years. The rainbow-light above Niagara, the au- 
tumn idyls on canvas, which are the fascination of connoisseurs, 
and the broad, heaving, sunlit sea, are perhaps sufficient index of 
conceptions which have dawned and grown into fulfilment here. 

Since a dozen years ago there have been notable changes in 
several respects in the social life of the artists. Marking such 
variations, it will be noticed that opening the different studios 
simultaneously for evening receptions, and also for Saturday after- 
noon visiting, as was so much practised formerly, is no longer the 
fashion. These occasions, when the best society considered itself 
highly favoured by the privilege of wandering through the pleasant 
evening studio-scenes of Dodworth Building, as well as in the one 
of Tenth Street, are among recollections of several years' stand- 



